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"> MILE CLAUS 

THE PAINTER OF 
THE LEIELAND 

j BY POL DE MONT 



I have so often already expressed my admira- 
tion of the very great gifts of the highly sympa- 
thetic man who bears this name, that I naturally 
feel a certain shrinking in again alluding to the 
impressions which, during a lifetime, I have re- 
ceived from his pictures. 

If, notwithstanding this hesitation, I yet dare 
to express in words what seems to me the 
essential in the art of Claus, and which is the 
rank he ought now to occupy amongst our 
South Netherlands landscape painters, I do 



not do so only because I want to obey the 
wish of one of my oldest and dearest friends, 
but from the nearly irresistible desire to 
revel once more in remembrance of his 
works. 

I specially refer to those which I saw in 1895 
in the Antwerp Exhibition and in 1891 and 1897 
in the rooms of the Art Union in the Vauxhall 
at Brussels. 

Mr. Emile Claus, according to a criticism in 
the Etoile Beige, astonishes, charms, and enchants 
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^ PORTRAIT 
SKETCHED IN CHALK 
BY EMILE CLAUS 



us by his talent. Thanks to his long and con- 
stant studies, thanks to his never-ceasing appli- 
cation to his self-imposed task, he has at last 
succeeded in literally painting with the light. 

And is it not, indeed, an enviable thing to be 
called the painter of the sun ? " Light , more 
light ! " Claus might also have taken Goethe's 
dying words for his motto. Every one of his 
canvasses, especially those of his later years, has 



been a successful endeavour to reach the highest 
perfection in rendering the lovely varied hues of 
the sky, of summer radiance on land and river. 

And besides this purely technical, material 
merit, all his pictures excel in subtle accuracy, 
in perfect truthfulness of most minute execution. 

Emile Claus is the son of simple country folks : 
his father was a farmer and flax merchant at St. 
Eloisvyve, near Kortryll, or Courtrai, but though 
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A FLEMISH PEASANT GIRL 
FROM AN OIL PAINTING 
BY EMILE CLAUS 
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CLAUS THE POET 




'IN FLISSINGEN* 

A RAPID CHARCOAL SKETCH 

BY EMILE CLAUS 



a countryman, a peasant almost by descent, every- 
thing in him denotes the gentleman, and the 
perfect gentleman to boot. The impression his 
face makes on everybody is unusually pleasant ; 
his nose, though perhaps a little too heavy for 
the rest of his face, form's a most beautiful line 
with his high, noble forehead, and the perfect 
curve of his eyebrow. His whole face, when in 
repose, has a rather sad expression, but when he 
laughs it lightens up and acquires a roguish look 
from the clear, laughing grey eyes, and the funny 
way he has of raising one eyebrow above the 
right eye. 

He is the kindest of hosts, the most genial of 
friends, and possesses in a high degree the talent, 
so amusing, of imitating everybody, which places 
him nearly on a par with our great Flemish actor, 
Huibrecht Laroche. 

Perhaps it is a quality essential to our being 
that we should better understand those with 
whom we have continually conversed all our 
lives, whose education has run side by side with 
our own — with whom we have breathed the 



same air in childhood — than others who, though 
perhaps of the same temperament, have had ^heir 
time of bloom long before we were born. 

Now, ever since the day when at the period- 
ical exhibition of the Antwerp Art Union he 
first drew attention to himself by his very smart 
renderings of small episodes in the country life 
of Flemish peasant children, until now, when he 
has established his great reputation not. only in 
Antwerp but far outside it, it has been my 
rare good fortune to be almost an eye-witness 
of the entire career of Claus, as well as of that 
of Verstraete, Ceurteus, Frau von Scemopultees, 
Knopff, de Lalaug, and Laurbeau. 

Above all things, Claus is a poet ; a poet in 
his outline, a poet in his colouring. 

These very minute paintings and pastels — the 
fruit of the patient work of several years — allow 
one to form accurate judgment about the artist 
and his work, as one piece often explains and 
completes the other. 

But unlike Verstraete, he is a poet whose feel- 
ings are chiefly pathetic, but who, above all 
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things, puts- poetry into the landscape. He finds 
the beautiful, not only in the subject, in its 
perfect dimensions, but in the colouring of things, 
in the lovely blending of light and shade, which 
he applies as but few others can. 

Claus's career as a landscape painter has been 
very interesting. He profited but little by the 
instruction at the Antwerp Academy, which was 
miserable enough at the time ; and in the very 
first years of his artistic career he imbibed a 
little too much of the influence of the famous 
Lamorimere, who since then has lost a great deal 
of his repute. When he left Antwerp in later 
years he forsook all more or less glorious models 
to study nature, and nothing but nature, for the 
sake of nature only. Living, as he does, year 
after year amongst the loveliest plains and 
meadows of the South Netherlands (Belgium), 
the flowing meadows of Leieland, he studies 
nature, and renders nature, till the magic of his 
brush turns every little flower, every cottage, 
under the play of the dancing sunbeams, into 
things of beauty and of joy for ever. 

To develop himself into an artist, for whom 
all the endlessly varying lights and shades, all 
the lovely daily wonders in sky and earth hold 
no secrets any longer, to become the very sensi- 
tive limner of the thousand feelings awakened in 
us by the light of .morning and by evening 
twilight, by full mid-day with cloudless skies — 
such was the bold, all-daring dream of this poet 
amongst painters ; and now it has become a 
sound reality. 

Dating from 1897, his talent has passed three 
various phases. 

In the beginning he seemed rather inclined to 
paint the small events of daily life — a kind or 
illustration of anecdotes, and among the most 
beautiful pieces of this era I count The Ship is 
Sailing Past ('liet schip grat voorbig'), belonging 
to the Duke of Camposelice in Paris, and the 
Thundercloud, belonging to Mr. P. in Antwerp. 
The latter was remarkable already through the 
effect of light the painter has known how to pro- 
duce by the old and hackneyed means, which 
were the only ones that stood at his disposal. In 
the one the heavy shadow of the cloud on the 
land, in the other the subtle golden. glow of a 
September eve, is a page of the deepest poetry, 
a piece of nature, treated with perfect mastery, 



and enhanced by all the nobility of poetical 
vision. 

In none of these pieces of the earliest times 
did this quality come more to the fore than, in 
Flax-weeding in Flanders. It was painted at a 
period when nearly everybody in the South 
Netherlands was raving about the all-triumphant 
naturalism — when the painter himself knew no 
better description of art than Zola's maxim, 
"La nature vue a travers d'un temperament." 
And certainly the attitudes of all his men and 
women are remarkably real, painted after life 
itself, just as the whole landscape was painted 
after a real Flemish flax-field in April, though it 
all lies before us with the serene rest of a vision, 
from which everything but the essential has 
fallen away. 

It is now well-nigh upon twenty years that I 
have followed him through all the phases of his 
interesting development ; the fruits of which he 
has been in the habit of exhibiting at least twice, 
sometimes four times a year, at the annual exhi- 
bitions in this town. 

From the shy beginner, who,. I forget under 
what influence, had been somewhat enslaved to 
a mannerism called in Holland and in Belgium 
" Sirop d'Anvers ; " which made him represent 
yellow as green, green as bluish black, he 
gradually grew into the artist, celebrated beyond 
the narrow bounds of his own country, who 
finds and mingles on his palette the subtlest 
shades of sunshine, of summer sky, of autumn 
glory. 

And yet, whatever may have changed in his 
manner, whatever may have changed in his 
treatment of the brush, like his friend and 
contemporary Verstraete, afterwards one of his 
most successful rivals, Claus remained in his 
inmost being the same, during all those apparent 
changes from 1877 to 1898. 

He still feels attracted by the same subjects, 
though now he views them in a different light, 
and draws them with a large, bold sweep of 
outline ; yet in the master of to-day one still 
finds back again, and feels bound to love, the 
enthusiastic poet-painter. 

A very strange feature is that nearly the 
largest number of Claus's pictures between 1877 
and 1880, and even later till 1883, were nothing 
but landscapes. And yet a certain kind of critic 
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still maintained that it was as a figure and not as 
a landscape painter that he would set his mark 
in the world of art. 

That all his attempts in this sphere of art 
were not equally successful, goes without saying. 
More than once, for instance in his Flanders Farm 
in Early June, the perfect balance between the 
various parts of his picture, failed. One part 
would seem hard and cold if compared with 
the other, which excelled in depth and warmth 
of tone. About that same time he tried his 
hand on subjects from town life to which 
more than once he gave some spiritual mean- 
ing, in order to instil some moral lesson, viz., 
his very weak Beggar Girl before the Area Win- 
dow ', and his much more successful Cockfight. 
In 1884, however, he turned his back for good 
on the town, and lo ! no single exhibition in the 
Antwerp Kunstverbond was opened but Claus 
appeared with a whole series of views, and bits 
of poetry from Leieland ; insomuch that all the 
above-mentioned critics were soon silenced ; 
though there were still some who reproached 
him for his fresh-green colours, his too-sunny 
grasses. Those, however, who like myself know 
the clear, clear river Leie, with its hundreds and 
hundreds of elms, poplars, beeches and willows, 
mirroring themselves in the clear water, will 
agree with me that the painter has not been 
exaggerating here. 

He leads us along mossy bye-ways, shaded by 
tall, waving ash branches, along the gold rustling 
corn — Walks among the Corn. He shows us in 
the mysterious twilight a young couple, silent, 
speechlessly making love to each other, under 
the Blind wall of a little orchard. He leads us 
into the high, wavy grass of the meadow, where 
in a lovely flower-sea of red, white and blue 
some flaxen-haired urchin is winding pretty daisy 
chains. 

He makes us rest at the edge of the • lake, 
while the moon is shining so still, so still, and a 
fisherman in some barge-like boat is noiselessly 
angling, and a white mist is gently floating from 
the surrounding meadows. Perhaps he may have 
a certain predilection for the life - awakening, 
life-inspiring light of spring. This is in perfect 
harmony with Claus's temperament, for in 
spite of his well-nigh fifty years he is one of the 
most youthful-hearted, childlike people I know. 



He renders with perfectly equal talent the burn- 
ing glow of the July sun, the pale, sickly rays of 
October, and the hard, envious light of January. 

See some of his pieces painted in 1891, 
October Sun, Sun and Wind, October Morning, 
with their high blue hills and gold-tinted 
autumn leaves, and the barrenness, the icy- 
cold wind that seems to blow from the latter 
picture ; also Ice Birds, Fishing through an Ice 
Gap, Winter Sun, with its pale, wind-driven 
sky, its desert-like snow plains, its sombre brown 
shrubs ; Autumn Sun, again blue, azure blue, on 
the river, for she carries in her lap the whole 
wide expanse of heaven, and she is gently floating 
among the blue skies, along the gay meadows,, 
in the sunny September day. 

Masterly in execution are these Ice Birds — 
the three peasant children with their sledges on 
the ice of the Leie^under a windy, red sky ; and 
still more wonderful that winter sun, shining 
from her noon-day height, on two or three spare, 
poor winter trees ; their shadows falling ghost- 
like on the snowy plain. 

No artist in the Southern Netherlands stands 
on a more confidential footing with nature, and 
yet none of his pictures of later years give us a 
greater impression of physical truth combined 
with spirituality. 

With regard to this feature, we might say in 
a certain sense of Claus what Fromentin has 
said of Rembrandt : "A la beaut 6 physique il a 
substitu£ la beautd morale, a limitation des choses > 
leur metamorphose presque totale, a l'observation 
nette, savante et naive, des apercus de vision- 
naire, et des apparitions si suicues, qui lui-m&me 
en est la dupe.' It was not mere caprice, it was 
not prejudice that led Claus in 1885 to join the 
neo-impressionists ; till then he had neither been 
a painter in grey like Roneel or Meyer, nor a 
taehist like Hyman. He was an impressionist,, 
no more than an impressionist. So the art of 
Seurat and Siguae, commonplace in every other 
respect but the material execution, became to 
him a revelation. He saw that it was within 
the range of possibility to get the most varied 
effects of light by the simple means of a little 
paint ! 

In those years, years of hard and painful 
struggle and anxiety for the artist himself, he 
but rarely delighted his old friends and admirers 
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with paintings which bore the stamp of ripeness 
and perfect finish — they were not much more 
than attempts; samples of earnest, careful seeking 
and somewhat exaggerated systematic study. 

From this time I only mention The Procession 
is Coming, 1888, and a little later, Easter Morning. 
And yet this time of anxiety, of trying to find, 
without being able to accomplish, was necessary, 
and was afterwards proved indispensable to 
Claus's development as an artist. 

The pointillage taught him to see the reality 
of light and colour as Turner saw it, and it also 
taught him to avoid the heavy materiality of the 
old Dutch landscape painters — of Ruysdael and 
Hobbema. 

It here occurs to me that a most important 
feature in painting is not always taken into 
account. I do not believe -many of us under- 
stand the great importance of a striking and 
artistic rendering of light for the art of painting 
in general, and for landscape and still life in 
particular. 

Just compare the paintings of those who, no 
matter by what means, or in which way, repre- 
sent figures and landscapes with magic circle of 
light, with those who have entirely or partly 
neglected the effect that daylight has in a 
picture. 

And then, amongst the former, even where 
they represent quite prosaic everyday subjects, 
what distinction — what ideality, compared with 
the want of elevation — the materialism of the 
others ! 

Think of Rembrandt, Pictes d'Hoogh, Vande 
Meer, H. de Braekeleer, Israels. Compare Ruys- 
dael and Hobbema, even in the rendering of very 
poetical landscapes, with Corot, Rousseau, Helleur, 
Maris, and Claus. 

Isn't it lovely — this little scene called Early 
Morning, in its soft, subdued tones ? A tiny 
orchard, where a tiny Flemish peasant child is 
feeding her white ducks ! Particularly delightful 
that orchard, with a well-to-do farm in the back- 
ground. 

Was it in 1877 or 1878 that I saw a picture 
of Claus, which has never since left my memory ? 
A poem turned into a picture, an idyl from 
child-life in the country, equally fresh in con- 
ception and pure in feeling, as it had evidently 
been rendered with greatest ease, and without 



the slightest effort. Keeping School in the Open 
Air must have been the title of it ! Or a little 
grass plat in a field of wheat, half-a-dozen children,, 
girls and boys, lie playing in the grass, and look- 
ing for flowers amongst the ripening ears — talk- 
ing with all the earnestness of grown-up people 
about their little discoveries and pleasures. 

Far beyond the harvest field, in a dreamy 
distance of silvery light and heavenly blue ; the 
red tiles and lovely yellow thatched roofs of a. 
tiny village, with its whitewashed mill beside the 
church spire. 

If any beholder of this little symphony in light 
and blue had possessed the gift of prophecy, he 
might have predicted Claus's whole career from 
this one very tiny bit of canvas. 

Everywhere, in all his later works, we find 
the same sense for poetry, even in most homely 
subjects, the same adoration of light and sky. 

And we need not fear that his extreme clear- 
ness in rendering the light has in any degree 
injured his method of painting houses, hills, and 
trees, or has in any way taken away from their 
solidness. 

One has to draw a decided distinction between 
the endeavours of the real luminists, the three 
brothers Maris, Heymans, Ceurteus, Theodor 
Verstraete, Claus, and those of the so-called 
neo- impressionists, Senrat, Signae, and Van 
Rynelberghe, at least in those pictures where 
they want to carry out to the utmost their so- 
called scientific method. 

Claus has but rarely left his native soil. 

In 1879, when Verlat had just come back 
from Jerusalem with quite a cargo of sketches > 
and had been exhibiting the sun-kissed countries 
of the East, Claus also strapped up his knapsack, 
and as he wrote in the Vlaamsche Kuntsbode y on 
the 10th of December, 1879, at 7 o'clock in 
the morning, he started from the big Antwerp 
market to begin a little tour through Spain, 
Morocco, and Algiers. 

The thirty or forty studies and sketches which 
he exhibited in Antwerp, exactly a year after 
that, were criticised in very different ways. 
While some considered his drawing defective, 
others protested against his strong flesh tints, 
and the too sunny grey of his horizons. Whether 
without purpose or not, all these connoisseurs 
forget that these pieces had been pencilled in the 
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open air, under the scorching sun of Grenada 
and Seville, of Flemceu and Oran. 

Since then, Claus has never again left his 
Leieland, except once a year, to let his admirers 
enjoy the fruit of his almost incessant labour. 
And while his now entirely full-grown talent 
prevents him from forming too shrill a contrast 
between his far distances and his foregrounds, he 
now establishes harmony between his landscapes 
and his figures, and has finally become a master 
of that essentially modern art, painting in the open 
air. 

He loves his little fatherland — his Leieland 
that nobody knows and understands as well as 
he, because nobody loves it as he does, and 
whose poetry he bears in his heart, the poetry of 
very vivid colouring — of wide meadows and end- 
less horizons, which he bears in his own warm 
heart, in his clear head, arid in his quick eye, 
just as the grape holds the wine and the coal the 
spark which may kindle into a flame. 

More and more, in all that he has finished 
since 1890, these simple qualities of viewing light 
lightly come to the fore in his works : in the 
subdued light, as in Winter in Leieland, The 
Hauling of the Nets, Rising of the Moon, View 
in Heyst-on-Sea (the property of Mr. Edwin 
Kurghecht, Antwerp), The Raising of the Nets 



(Museum te Elsene, Brussels), In the Gloaming 
(Museum at Bergen) ; and later on in scenes in 
which the light is literally floating in from the 
picture, The Ferry at Afsnee, Autumn Sun, In the 
Avenue, Inundation, and Evening Glow. 

Some of these pictures, In the Avenue, for in- 
stance, perhaps the most beautiful of them all — 
cows quietly walking about and browsing as they 
go, under the thick foliage of the broad road to 
Deynge — are enveloped as it were in a net of 
golden specks, a method in which the artistic 
effect acquires all the force of reality. 

Again, in the Ferry, bought the other day for 
the Museum in Dresden : the Leie mirroring in 
her high-lapping waves, a thundery sky hanging 
over the sleepy calmness and repose of some 
peasants' houses in the summer heat. 

But more beautiful, even more beautiful than 
these, are his masterpieces, Winter in Leieland, 
Inundation, and Evening Glow. 

And what is now the place so rightly occupied 
by this poet-painter in the Art movement of 
to-day ? No only for the South Netherlands, 
but for the whole community of art, the universal 
art world of the present day, I may venture to 
answer this question : His place is high in the 
front rank, amongst the principes, the principals, 
the Princes. 
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